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sbeTetda'q, a shamanistic performance of the 

COAST SALISHi 
By HERMAN K. HAEBERLIN 

THE shamanistic ceremony which is the subject of the fol- 
lowing description was formerly performed by all or most 
of the Salish tribes on Puget Sound. It has not taken place 
for a number of years, and I was not able to witness a performance. 
Information in regard to it has been gained from the descriptions 
of informants, one of whom had himself been a shaman of consider- 
able reputation. I secured first-hand accounts of the performance 
from the Snohomish, the Puyallup, and the Squalli. My infor- 
mants told me that all the surrounding tribes, — the Snuqualmi, 
Dwamish, Suquamish, etc., — also performed the ceremony. From 
some rather casual remarks of the missionary, Myron Eells, it ap- 
pears that it also existed among the Twana or Skokomish Indians 
on Hoods Canal. The Skagit, Snonomish, Lummi and all the 
tribes farther to the north did not perform the ceremony. 

The purpose of the sbEtEtda'q ceremony was to regain the guar- 
dian-spirit of some person from the land of the dead. Under cer- 
tain circumstances it was supposed that a person's guardian-sf)irit 
had been taken away by the ghosts and had been carried to the land 
of the dead. If the spirit was not regained, the person would soon 
die. The ailment of the person bereaved of his guardian-spirit 
would be psychic rather than physical. It consisted in a general 
feeling of indisposition. Furthermore, gradual loss of property was 
an important symptom. If the spirit was not regained, the person 

1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Ethnological Society, on November 
26, 1917. 
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must die. The patient would arrange a performance for himself 
and would hire shamans for the purpose. A person who dreamed 
about having been with the dead would also arrange a sbstEtda'q. 

The thing taken away by the ghosts was not the soul of a person 
in the general sense of the word, but rather his guardian-spirit. 

The idea of the possession and control of guardian-spirits is one 
of the most prominent features of the cultural life of the Puget 
Sound Salish. There are a considerable number of such spirits 
that are acquired by men as well as women in youth. Some of 
them are very powerful and are obtained only by the most ex- 
ceptional individuals, others are much weaker and are common 
to most members of the tribe. There are two distinct types of 
guardian-spirits among these people. The one type is called 
y^dd'b. These are shamanistic guardian-spirits. There are a 
number of different y^da'b, but they all refer to the power of healing. 
The other type of guardian-spirits are called skla'letut and are 
profane in the sense that they do not give to a person shamanistic 
power, but help him in gaining riches of all kinds, i. e., by giving him 
luck in gambling, hunting, fishing, etc. The patient of the sbEtEt- 
da'q ceremony has lost his skla'letut, not his ccMa'b. However, the 
shamans whom he hires to regain his skla'letut are duif'^da'b, i. e., 
people with the other type of guardian-spirit, namely y''dd'b. But 
not any kind of y"dd'b guardian-spirit enables the shaman to par- 
take in the sbstEtda'q ceremony, — he must own specifically the 
so-called sbEtstda'q ^^dd'b. This y^dd'b alone makes it possible 
for a shaman to visit the land of the dead and to look there for the 
lost skld'letut. Those who have attained this power may bring 
back any kind of skld'letut. 

The sbEtEtda'q x"dd'b is said to travel about in a canoe. There 
are five painted boards (swan'c) on each side of his canoe. Ten 
men form the crew. The headman, who stands in the bow of the 
canoe, is the sbEtEtda'q spirit. The canoe was encountered by 
fasting youth, but only in stormy weather. It would approach the 
boy who was standing on the shore. The boy must not show any 
fear, but rush into the water towards the canoe and seize hold of the 
leader. 
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The peculiarity of the sbEtEtda'q power consists in that it does 
not affect cures by sucking, rubbing, or similar magical devices, 
as is the case with other xMd'b, but that the cure is brought about 
by a dramatization of the regaining of the skld'letut. Furthermore, 
this sbEtEtda'q power necessarily presupposes the cooperation of a 
number of shamans all of whom must be in possession of this parti- 
cular x''dd'b. Individual action is not possible as in the case of the 
working of other oi.^dd^b guardian-spirits. 

The sbEtEtda'q ceremony was performed by an even number of 
shamans, usually eight in number. According to other informants 
there might be six, eight, ten, or twelve. It is also said that the 
number depended upon the number that the person who gave the 
ceremony was able to hire. Since in one tribe there were never as 
many as eight shamans who had the sbEtEtda'q guardian-spirit, it 
was invariably necessary to hire such shamans from neighboring 
tribes in addition to those in the tribe of the patient. Thus the 
ceremony was bound to be an intertribal affair. In this connection 
it is very interesting to note that not all tribes could cooperate in 
the shamanistic performance. When a Snohomish gave a sbEtEt- 
da'q ceremony, shamans from such allied tribes as the Snuqualmi, 
Skokomish, Sdohobc, etc., would participate. But he would never 
hire a sbEtEtda'q shaman of the Dwamish or the Suquamish, al- 
though the latter tribes lived in closest proximity and were lin- 
guistically just as intimately related as the other neighboring tribes. 
And vice versa a Snohomish sbEtEtda'q shaman never took an active 
part in a sbEtEtda'q ceremony of the Dwamish or Suquamish. He 
might be present as a spectator, but he would never be one of the 
acting shamans. The underlying idea of this grouping of tribes 
with the Dwamish and the Suquamish on the one side and the 
Snohomish, Snuqualmi, Skokomish, etc., on the other seems to have 
been that each group had its own land of the dead, or a different 
trail leading to the land of the dead, and that therefore a sbEtEtda'q 
shaman from the one group could not assist in regaining the skld'- 
letut of a patient from the other group. The reason was certainly 
not a feeling of hostility between the two groups. However, the 
shamans of one group did not form in any sense a society. 
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The ceremony always took place in midwinter, either in Decem- 
ber or January (according to one informant only in January), and 
invariably at night-time. The Indians say that the seasons and 
also the times of the day in the land of the dead are exactly opposite 
to what they are in this world. When it is midwinter here, it is 
midsummer there, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Therefore the most advantageous time to visit the land of the dead 
is during a night in midwinter, because then it will be a fine, bright 
summer day in the other world. In fact this is the only time of 
the year when the trail to the ghost-land is at all passable. This is 
the reason that the Indians give for performing the ceremony only 
at night in midwinter. 

The performance takes place in a house. There is no special 
ceremonial house set aside for it. Any house that lies in the direc- 
tion of east and west will serve the purpose. The Puget Sound 




Fig. 23. — Arrangement of dance space. 

Salish lived in long rectangular wooden houses that were occupied 
by a number of related families. If the house of the patient himself 
did not lie in the proper direction of east and west, then he would 
rent another dwelling-house that did. The reason why the cere- 
mony had to take place in a house standing east and west was that 
the land of the dead was thought to lie due west. When the sha- 
mans dramatized their journey to this land, they had to face the 
west and when they dramatized the return journey, they had to 
face the east. The arrangement of the shamans in the house was 
as shown in figure 23. 

They always stood in two parallel rows. They all faced in the 
same direction. Beside each man was a magical board called 
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swan'c. This board was made of cedar. It was owned by the 
shaman and represented the particular supernatural experiences 
that he had had when acquiring his sbEtEtda'q guardian-spirit. 
The form of the boards differed somewhat among the various tribes. 
Those of the Suquamish are of the form shown in figure 24a ; those 
of the Snohomish have a round head (fig. 24b). The lower part of 
the board was stuck into the ground in a hole 
dug for the purpose so that the board .stood 
erect. Each shaman also held in his hand a pole 
six to eight feet long (tsk/o'sEd), which referred 
to his guardian-spirit, and which was worked up 
and down during the song and dance. During 
the ceremony he stood in front of his board point- 
ing his pole to his sign on the board. 

The two parallel rows of men invariably rep- 
resented the crews of two imaginary canoes. " 
The man at the head of each row was the leader ^f beards- a, that of 
of the party in his particular canoe. He began the Suquamish; b, that 
the songs. The man at the end of the row was °^ Snohomish. 
supposed to steer the canoe. Besides, each shaman worked his 
magical pole as if it were a paddle. 

A particular kind of song belonged to each one of the guardian- 
spirits. And the sbststda'q spirit also had its song. When the 
shamans were dramatizing their journey to the land of the dead, 
they sang this song that they had learned in their youth from the 
sbstEtda'q guardian-spirit. A large audience of spectators sat 
around the sides of the house and accompanied the shamans in their 
songs. It seems that each shaman sang his own song in turn. The 
different sbEtEtda'q songs of the various shamans were not quite the 
same. It is said that the spectators sang "to lift up the shamans." 

The trail which the shamans had to travel over was beset with 
many difficulties. It was the same trail that the soul of a deceased 
person had to travel over in order to join the ghosts. The soul of 
the dead traveled along this trail on foot, not in the burial canoe. 
As I have already said, the land of the dead was thought to lie in 
the west. While the trail that led to it descended, I was told ex- 
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pressly that it was not below this world in the sense of being an 
"underworld," but that it was on the same level with this world. 
The shamans have to cross two rivers to get to the land of the dead. 
The first one is exceedingly swift and cannot be crossed in a canoe. 
The departing souls of the dead cross it by walking over a tree that 
has fallen across the river. The performing sbEtEtda'q shamans 
dramatize the passage of it by laying their medicine poles on the 
ground and then walking from one end of these poles to the other, 
as if they were in this way crossing the river. Since the poles are 
narrow and round, the shamans must take great care not to let 
their feet slip off and thus touch the ground. If this should happen 
to one of the shamans, it would be a great calamity to him as well 
as to the whole expedition. It meant that the shaman had slipped 
into the river. The Indians claim that the feet of such a shaman 
would at once swell up and that he could not walk. He became a 
burden to the whole expedition, since his colleagues could not 
abandon him, but had to support him. This added a new task to 
the work of the shamans, which was supposed to be sufficiently 
difficult in itself. 

After traveling on, always in a westerly direction, the shajnans 
arrived at the second river. This one was much broader than the 
first one and flowed much slower. The shamans crossed this river 
in an imaginary shovel-nose canoe. It was at this point in the 
ceremony that they worked their magical poles as if they were 
paddles. The eastern approach to this river was flat, but on the 
opposite side there was an embankment. It was on this embank- 
ment, just above the river, that the village of the dead was located. 
Their mode of life and the form of their village corresponded in 
everything to the life of this world. The men hunted and fished 
and the women performed the same kind of work as here. The 
essential difference between the two worlds is that the seasons are 
always opposite, and when it is night here, it is daytime there. 
Furthermore, when it is low tide here, it is high tide there. The 
inhabitants of the land of the dead are called skayu'. They live in 
houses similar to those of the people of this world. They walk 
with crossed legs. They have canoes and go out fishing and hunting. 
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They are always trying to steal off with the souls of living persons 
and to take them away to their ghost-land. For this purpose they 
hover about the dwellings of the living and try to steal things be- 
longing to the living. When they have succeeded in stealing a suf- 
ficient amount of property belonging to a certain person, the latter 
is bound to die. Against this influence of the skayu' the Indians 
take many precautions. When a person dies, they are careful to 
dispose of all the belongings of , the deceased, either by putting them 
into his burial canoe or by burning them. If they did not do this, 
the ghost would hover about his old habitat and cause others to die. 
While on their journey to the land of the dead, the shamans 
would sometimes meet a skayu' who was out picking berries. This 
skayu' was impersonated by an Indian, who walked with crossed 
legs and made peculiar gestures and grimaces. The shamans tried 
to get information from him regarding the lost soul. When the 
village of the skayu' was reached, the latter were unwilling to give 
up the guardian-spirit that the shamans were looking for. So a 
fight between the shamans and the ghosts was bound to ensue. 
This was dramatized in the following way. Boys who stood at the 
west end of the house represented the fighting skayu'. They shot 
off burning cedar splints.^ The boys did not shoot these directly 
towards the shamans, but rather towards the ceiling of the house. 
But if a burning splint happened to strike a shaman, he would at 
once fall down and stop singing and dancing. The limb that was 
struck by the dart swelled up. The other shamans at once under- 
took a magical treatment of their afflicted comrade, and they would 
support him on the return journey. As soon as the shamans had 
secured the lost guardian-spirit of their patient, they set off on the 
return to the country of the living. The retreat was carried out 
strategically, as they constantly had to fight rearguard actions with 
the pursuing skayu'. If one of the shamans had been wounded by 
one of the burning arrows, others would fight the skayu' to protect 
him from falling into their hands, while still others supported the 
invalid. The Indians claim that if a burning arrow struck the head 

' In the same way ghosts may be driven away by shooting at them burning cedar 
darts, of which the skayu' are afraid. 
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or any other vital part of the shaman, it might lead to his immediate 
death. After their return, the shamans "blocked the trail" so thast 
the ghosts could not follow them into the land of the living. I do 
not know how this was done. 

When the shamans had secured the guardian-spirit of their 
patient, they made a motion towards the swan'c boards as if they 
were putting them iiito their canoe. As soon as they dramatized 
their return to the land of the living, they changed their positions 
and faced the east. When the shamans had succeeded in getting 
back to the land of the living, they pretended to hold in their hands 
the guardian-spirit of their patient. Then they began to sing the 
song of this guardian-spirit. When the patient heard his song, he 
knew that his lost guardian-spirit had been regained. He would 
then begin to dance and sing his own guardian-spirit song himself. 
This marked the end of the work of the shamans. 

The shamans were paid by the patient who also gave presents 
to the spectators who helped in the singing. When a poor person 
was unable to give a sbEtEtda'q ceremony, a relative who was a 
shEtEtda'q shaman might perform the ceremony for him free of 
charge, and also the other participants. Or a poor man might 
pay for the ceremony by giving his daughter in marriage to a 
shaman. Then the latter did not give anything in return for the 
woman. A poor person might also promise to pay the doctors as 
soon as he acquired some property. 

If the sick person did not get up and dance, it meant that the 
shamans had not brought back the right guardian-spirit. In that 
case, the shamans had to return the payment which they had 
received at the beginning of the ceremony. Ordinarily the spec- 
tators distributed presents to the shamans at the close of the per- 
formance. 

One informant told me that when the shamans dramatized their 
return, a spectator would occasionally hear his song sung and would 
get up and dance. This signified that the guardian-spirit of this 
particular person had been in the land of the dead, in spite of the 
fact that the person was not conscious of it and that it had now been 
brought back by the shamans. This corresponds in a certain respect 
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to the fact that occasionally a sbEtEtda'q ceremony might take place 
without the initiative of a sick person. Under such circumstances 
the shamans arranged a ceremony on their own initiative, and 
traveled to the land of the dead with the purpose of finding out 
whether the spirit of any living person had been stolen by the 
skayu'. If they found any, they would bring it back. Under such 
circumstances the shamans were paid for their services by the per- 
sons whose spirits had been regained, even if they had not been 
hired for the express purpose. 

Among the Snohomish the sbEtEtda'q ceremony lasted either 
one night only or two nights. In the former case the fight with the 
skayu' dramatized by the shooting of the burning arrows took place 
at midnight. Before midnight the shamans faced towards the 
west, after it towards the east. My informant volunteered at this 
point the remark that the position of the shamans was determined 
by the course of the sun. There does, indeed, seem to be a certain 
association between the course of the sun and the journey of the 
shamans to the world of the dead. Such associations are naturally 
hard to get at. 

If a sbEtEtda'q ceremony lasted two nights, then the first night 
was taken up with a dramatization of the journey to the ghost-land, 
the second night with the return to the land of the living. In that 
case, no performance took place during the daytime between the 
two nights. The shamans slept during the day. 

Among the Squalli and the Puyallup the sbEtEtda'q ceremony 

seems to have been usually of a longer duration than among the 

tribes farther north. At least my informants always spoke of from 

five to six days. 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 



